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addresses, government bulletins, the reports of commissions, of clubs, 
of civic, industrial, and educational organizations of every type, general 
and local. Much of it is descriptive of special movements, without 
giving social or educational background, perspective, or coherency; 
and it is tediously repetitious. 

Professor King, in this source-book, has taken the inchoate mass in 
hand, assorting it and sifting it. He presents the best articles in each 
field, giving to each an interpretative setting that shows each movement 
in educational and sociological relationship and perspective. The book 
gives one a good general survey of the entire field without repetition and 
waste of time. 

Each article is written by a man who is in intimate contact with the 
movement which he treats. Some of the names are: Dewey, Leipziger, 
Mero, Dean, Cooley, Royce, Burnham, Reeder, Kerschensteiner, 
Butterfield, E. J. Ward, Louise M. Greene, Colin A. Scott, Franklin W. 
Johnson, and George H. Mead. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first discusses the school as 
a social institution in its relations to society in general and to the various 
other social institutions which it is expected to serve. The second part 
treats of the social life within the school in its bearing on the socialization 
of the pupils, the studies, methods, and school government. 

In addition to presenting an excellent introduction to the field, the 
book points the way for more intensive study. Each chapter is followed 
by a list of topics and problems for further research, and by a full and 
carefully selected bibliography. 

J. F. Bobbitt 

University of Chicago 



The History and Problems of Organized Labor. By Frank Tracy 
Carlton. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1911. Pp. xi-f-483. 

Though it is not indicated by the title — The History and Problems of 
Organized Labor — or by the preface, the book under review deals with the 
whole range of "labor problems." An introductory chapter on "The 
Significance of Organized Labor" is followed by four on the history of 
the labor movement in the United States, and these, in turn, by two on 
"The Government and Policies of Labor Organizations" and "Coercive 
Methods." Approximately three hundred pages (three-fifths of the 
book) are then devoted to the methods of industrial remuneration, 
methods of promoting industrial peace, labor legislation, immigration, 
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the sweated industries, child labor, woman labor, prison labor, unemploy- 
ment, and industrial and trade education. Following each chapter is a 
list of "References for Further Reading." 

As a text for the use of college classes where only one course is offered 
in labor problems, Carlton's book is the best available. It has been 
prepared with care, good judgment has been displayed in dealing with 
debatable subjects, and the reading-lists have been, on the whole, well 
selected. In places, e.g., in the chapter on the government and policies 
of labor organizations, the organization of the material might be 
improved; in some cases, as in the discussion of the "standard rate" 
(pp. 118-22), there seems to be confusion of ideas; a few statements, 
e.g., when he says (p. 129), "certain regulations relating to the use of 
machines also aim at restriction of output," and when he says (p. 132) 
the trade unionists still cling to the lump-of-work fallacy, may mislead 
the student; the theory of wages presented (pp. 5-6) is weak. The 
reader will wonder why many of the court decisions cited are not indicated 
specifically and references made to the reports rather than to such 
secondary sources as the Bulletin of Labor or the Survey, and why many 
of the magazine articles which find place in the reading-lists were not 
more definitely indicated and why they were not all entered according 
to a uniform plan, so that they might be found with the least incon- 
venience. In spite of such shortcomings, however, Carlton's The 
History and Problems of Organized Labor is more than an acceptable text. 

H. A. Millis 
Lelahd Stanford University 



La grande lot sociale de V amour des hommes. Par A. Ltjgan. Paris, 
1912. Pp. 231. 
The two great social laws are brotherly love and justice. In the 
present volume the author discusses the former, as enunciated and 
applied by Jesus Christ. Under the heads of the general law of love, 
the degrees of love, the love of enemies, and the practice of love of the 
neighbor, he covers the field fairly well, and in a simple and popular 
style. To the average social student the second and the last chapters 
will undoubtedly prove the most interesting and practical. Christ's 
command to love the neighbor as the self means that we are to regard 
and treat our fellow-man as a being who has the same eternal Father, 
the same nature, the same needs, the same individual sacredness as 
ourselves. Hence the neighbor is infinitely superior to anything in 



